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that I could purchase at a cheap rate some of our modern
gents' spare hours, nay, days; I think it would be a good
bargain both for them and me."
Faraday's apprenticeship with Riebau expired in Septem-
ber, 1812, and he was engaged as a journeyman bookbinder
by a French emigre named De La Roche, a man of passionate
disposition, who nevertheless liked Faraday, and offered
to make him his heir if he would remain with him. He
continued to write to Abbott. In the first letter after he
had left Riebau he writes that he "would much rather
engage the good opinion of one moral philosopher who
acts up to his precepts, than the attention and commonplace
friendship of fifty natural philosophers." He is well aware
of his "own nature, it is evil/' and he "feels its influence
strongly." He considers mere "morality only as a lament-
ably deficient state." His unhappy life under De La Roche
stimulated him to attempt again to obtain some sort of
scientific work. Under the encouragement of Mr, Dance,
who had taken him to Davy's lectures, he wrote to Davy a
letter, which, according to S, P. Thompson, is "an astound-
ing example of the high-flown cringing style in vogue at
that date," He enclosed his beautiful notes, as an example
of his work, and asked for a job.
Unlike his predecessor in the Presidential Chair of the
Royal Society, Davy replied, to his immortal credit, with
the letter that has already been quoted. He engaged
Faraday for some days as an amanuensis, after he had been
wounded in the eye during experiments with nitrogen
chloride. He tried to dissuade him from becoming a
scientist, and recommended him to stick to bookbinding.
He promised to send all of the Royal Institution's book-
binding orders to him, and to recommend him as a
bookbinder to his friends. Some weeks later, Davy had
to sack his assistant, and thought of offering the position to
Faraday, So one evening, while Faraday was undressing
upstairs, a carriage drew up before the door of his home,
and Davy's footman left a note requesting him to call next
day at the Royal Institution. Davy asked him whether he
still desired to be engaged in scientific work, and then